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1881. Transvaal, but to give the country self-government
as a part of South African Federation. This in
spite of Mr. Gladstone's protest against the an-
nexation in Midlothian, and Lord Hartington's
argument in the former House of Commons that
if the balance of advantage were in favour of
restoring their independence to the Boers, no false
sense of dignity should stand in the way.1 Kruger
and Joubert naturally took such language to mean
that if the Liberals returned to power their own
territory would be given back to them. They
May 10, wrote as much to Mr. Gladstone, and were bitterly
disappointed to be told that regard for the rights
of native races prevented compliance with their
request. The Radical section of the Cabinet, that
is to say, Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, were
for immediate restoration. Mr. Gladstone leaned
Lord mm- towards their way of thinking. But the Colonial
vierwtys Secretary, Lord Kimberley, an advanced Liberal
in home politics, the politics of the United King-
dom, had arbitrarily annexed the Diamond Fields,
and had given Mr. Gladstone a very lukewarm
support on the question of the East. He was
assured from the Cape that all the Boers, except
a turbulent handful, were reconciled to British
rule, and that if the Transvaal were surrendered,
federation would be impossible. As a matter of
fact, federation was made impossible by the refusal
to surrender the Transvaal, and in the last month
of 1880 the Boers took up arms. Neither the
authorities at Cape Town, nor the authorities at
Pretoria, neither Lord Beaconsfield's nor Mr. Glad-
stone's Administrations at home, can be acquitted
of ignorance and indifference so far as the Trans-
vaal was concerned. Shepstone and Lanyon had
not really attempted to reconcile the Boers with
British rule. All that they did was to make the

1 Morley's Life of Gladstone, iii. 27-28.